Best Radio Operating Practices and Message Handling Procedures 

KARO-ECHO meets on 146.415 MHz simplex every Thursday after the WCoCo County 
Emergency Net and never before 7 PM. Secondary frequency is 146.430 MHz simplex. 
146.475 MHz (Tertiary frequency) 


In general 

Have a *Go-Kit* packed and ready to go or at least a list of equipment and supplies to bring 
with you to a disaster assignment. 

Bring personal items, water, suitable clothing, medicines, snacks, paper, pen, forms, IDs, and 
gear; e.g; raingear, steel toed and/or rain boots, hard hat, flashlight, computer, smartphone, 
clipboard, pen, FEMA forms IC-213 (message forms) and IC-214 (log), folding chair, 
folding table, meds, etc). 


Bring suitable spare batteries, chargers, cables, coax and power adapters, portable antennas, 
recharging capabilities (solar if at all possible). Think interoperability with various kinds of 
external antennae and power connections. 


See Appendices in the Karo-Echo Field Operations Handbook for a detailed Go Kit Check 
List 


Operations: 

Your Area CERT Coordinator or the (Net Control Station) NCS will assign radio operators to 
a specific location and tactical identifier). You may also be assigned as a shadow,to follow 
around a key personnel member who needs radio communications. 

Maximize the most efficient use of the radio spectrum: In general, less words are best. Be 
succinct, but unambiguous Do not sacrifice accuracy for speed. Use monosyllable 
equivalents in place of multi-syllable words. When in doubt and in need to pause, release 
your fingers off the transmit button. Always use the minimum amount of power necessary 
for effective comms in order to save battery power and minimize potential interference to 
nearby operations. 

On written messages always be aware that the receiving operator is writing the text down at 
approximately 25 words per minute; therefore pace yourself, enunciate clearly, and pause 
often to check on readability. To establish a working pace, pause every five words at first. 
The receiving station will say "slower please" if you are going too fast, or "faster please" if 
you are going too slow. 


Use tactical designators primarily. Example: “EC9 command this is EC9 Triage, over” 
Block Captain 1 this is EC9 Command” 

Hams and GMRS licensed operators should identify their stations with their FCC call sign 
every ten minutes and at the end of a series of transmissions according to FCC rules. 


Do not hesitate to break the net with emergency traffic. Say break break for emergency 
traffic and Net Control will say, “emergency traffic go ahead”. Then state the nature of the 
traffic and for whom it is for. Emergency traffic is reserved to a life threatening situation, or 


an impending threatening situation. 


Emergency Traffic Example: “Emergency” NCS: “Emergency Traffic go ahead” “Net 
Control this is EC9 Rescue Team 2. I have emergency traffic for EC9 Triage. NCS: “EC9 
Rescue Team 2. Call EC9 Triage here and pass your traffic.” “EC9 Triage, this is EC9 
Rescue Team 2, copy?” “EC9 Rescue Team 2, this is EC9 Triage, ready to copy.” After 


message is received, triage will say, “copy”, “roger”, or “check”. Both stations will then say: 
“clear” and sign their FCC call signs. 


After Emergency traffic, Priority traffic is the second level of importance. Priority traffic is 
reserved for time sensitive material. Use break for priority or routine traffic. Net Control will 
then say, “Break, go ahead”. Example: “This is EC9 Triage. We are running low on leg splint 
material and potable water. Please advise, over.” NCS: “Copy, stand by.” Often a formal 
written message is not required, if a direct peer to peer tactical message is possible (from the 
originator to the destination personnel. 


Health and Welfare Traffic is of lower priority; but should be attempted as long as there are 
operators available, bandwidth, and time. Such is helpful for reunification of families, pets, 
relatives, and friends. 


Routine Traffic is the lowest priority. 
Always handle Priority traffic before Health and Welfare traffic and Routine traffic. Always 
handle Emergency traffic first, before Priority traffic. Handle Routine traffic last, if at all. 


Precedence Definitions: 

EMERGENCY: Any message having life and death urgency to any person or group of 
persons, that is transmitted by Amateur Radio in the absence of regular commercial 
facilities. This includes official messages of welfare agencies during emergencies requesting 
supplies, materials or instructions vital to relief efforts for the stricken populace in 
emergency areas. On CW and digital modes, this designation will always be spelled out. 
When in doubt, do not use this designation. 

PRIORITY: Abbreviated as P on CW and digital modes. This classification is for important 
messages having a specific time limit, official messages not covered in the emergency 
category, press dispatches and emergency-related traffic not of the utmost urgency. 
WELFARE: Abbreviated as W on CW and digital modes. This classification refers to an 
inquiry about the health and welfare of an individual in the disaster area, or to an advisory 
from the disaster area that indicates all is well. Welfare traffic is handled only after all 
Emergency and Priority traffic is cleared. The American Red Cross equivalent to an 
incoming Welfare message is DWI (Disaster Welfare Inquiry). 

ROUTINE: Abbreviated as R on CW and digital modes. Most traffic in normal times will 
bear this designation. In disaster situations, traffic labeled Routine should be handled last, or 
not at all when circuits are busy with higher-precedence traffic. 


GENERAL PROCEDURES, BEST PRACTICES, and PROTOCOLS 


Written Messages versus Direct Conversations 

Discussion: Not all traffic needs to be written down. When possible put the two parties 
involved in direct communication for best efficiency. 

Example: Nurse Nancy needs to talk with EC9 triage coordinator via radio. Nurse Nancy 
tells a radio operator (her shadow) that she has emergency traffic for EC9 triage coordinator. 
Nurse Nancy’s radio operator then tells NCS that he has emergency traffic for EC9 triage 
coordinator. NCS asks the net if anyone is on frequency who can handle the traffic. The EC9 
triage coordinator shadow responds as follows: “This is EC9 triage coordinator operator. I 
can put the EC9 triage coordinator on frequency directly.” NCS says: “Nurse Nancy shadow 
can you put Nurse Nancy on now directly”? Nurse Nancy answers, “This is Nurse Nancy”. 
NCS says: “Go ahead with your traffic”. Then Nurse Nancy and the EC9 triage coordinator 
can talk back and forth directly until complete. When complete, the radio operators take 
back the microphone and sed. Traffic complete. 


Such a direct procedure saves much time over written traffic. At other times written 
messages must be used. 


Keep transmissions short. Drop the transmit button every ten seconds approximately. If the 
receiving operator is inexperienced, say, “drop” in order to notify the receiver that the drop 
is intentional. 


When finished with your message say, “over” or “end of message”, or simply “end no 
more”. 

When a message is received, say “copy”, “roger”, “received”, or “check” (notice that 
“check” is one syllable and thus most efficient on a busy channel. The rule is the least 
syllables are best without sacrificing accuracy. 


» m "n" 


For a positive response, say “affirmative”, "affirm", "wilco, or “confirmed”. 
Net Operations in regard to Message Handling 


The best use of the following procedures and utilization of protocols is what separates a 
sloppy and inefficient emergency communications network from a functional and efficient 
net. These procedures are learned by practice. 


Net Control Station (NCS) should always acknowledge a transmitting station by their 
tactical call sign or ham callsign. Never just say “roger” as there may be more than one 
station that was transmitting simultaneously. 


Example: W6LKE checks into the net. NCS responds, “W6LKE roger” or just “W6LKE”. 
That is a sufficient confirmation that the NCS recognizes WOLKE. 

NCS should always pause for emergency traffic. When in doubt ALWAYS LET GO OF THE 
MIC KEY. 


If the net is busy, NCS should move traffic to supplemental simplex frequencies if possible. 
Example: “W6LKE establish contact with N6DRT here. If successful move to 146.475 to 
pass your traffic.” 

Then W6LKE calls N6DRT, thusly: “N6DRT from W6LKE 145.475”. 

N6DRT responds, “W6LKE N6DRT going 146.475”. 

Both stations are expected to report back to NCS after traffic is passed, thusly: “W6LKE 
clear” — “N6DRT clear’, or “W6LKE Back” and “N6DRT Back”, or if the NCS is savvy just 
drop your callsign. NCS will acknowledge you and assume that the traffic was passed 
successfully unless reported otherwise. Example: W6LKE: “W6LKE”. NCS: “W6LKE go”. 
W6LKE: “No contact with N6DRT”. NCS: “W6LKE copy, Standby”. 


On the secondary designated frequency (off of the net frequency) the RECEIVING station 
calls to check if the frequency is clear; 

Example: “Is this frequency in use?” If the frequency is busy the RECEIVING station 
notifies the transmitting station to arrange to move to the next clear frequency in the same 
direction (away from the net) and repeats the sequence on the new frequency; i.e., “Is this 
frequency in use?” 

If clear, the RECEIVING (RX) station will call the transmitting station (TX) and establish 
contact. Then the RECEIVE station will indicate that it is ready to copy. 

Example. W6LKE calls N6DRT, “N6DRT are you ready to copy?” N6DRT responds: 
“N6DRT Ready” or “N6DRT Go” 


After the completion of traffic return to Net frequency by stating your callsign and the work 
“clear”. Example: “EC9 Block 6, clear.” 

While on the net frequency, the NCS will dispatch the traffic, whether it is to be passed on 
net frequency or on another frequency. 

Example, the NCS will say: “W6LKE contact NoDRT HERE and pass your traffic.” 
WO6LKE will call; “N6DRT from W6LKE, are you ready to copy”? The RECEIVE station, 
N6DRT will begin with “ready to copy” or “go”. The sending station then begins 
transmission of the first message according to the standard message format rules. 


Listen to the NCS in the case that the calling order is reversed. If the TRANSMITTING 
station is asked to begin the exchange (addressed first), the transmitting station will establish 
contact and ask: “N6DRT are you ready to copy?” The reply is “ready to copy”, often 
shortened to “ready”, or “go ahead”, or “go” (“go” is best). 


Use International phonetics as a convention to spell out unusual words or names. Say, “I 
spell”. Example: “I spell Smythe, Sierra Mike Yankee Tango Hotel Echo” 

For numerals, say “FIGURES” as a proword. Example, “Figures” One Two Three Four 
Fifth Street” 

For a series of letter groups, example, say “letter group I spell” alpha charlie foxtrot 

“ (written out ACF) 

Example, “letter group, I spell xray yankee zulu (written out XYZ) 


For mixed groups, (a mixture of both letters and numerals (or FIGURES), say “mixed 
group” (to indicate both numbers, letters, and/or punctuation follows). Example: “Mixed 
group Alpha One Bravo Two Romeo One Six” (phonetic spelling is assumed in mixed 
groups). This is written out as AIB2R16. 

For more details see below: 


List of International Telecommunications Union Phonetic Spellings 


Letter to be transmitted Spoken as 
Alfa AL FAH 

Bravo BRAH VOH 
CharlieCHAR LEE or SHAR LEE 
Delta DELL TAH 

Echo ECK OH 

FoxtrotFOKS TROT 

Golf GOLF 

Hotel HOH TELL 

India IN DEE AH 

Juliett JEW LEE ETT 

Kilo KEY LOH 

Lima LEE MAH 

Mike MIKE 

November NOH VEM BAR 
Oscar OSS CAH 

Papa PAH PAH’ 

Quebec KWAY BECK 
Romeo ROW ME OH 

Sierra SEE AIR RAH 

Tango TANG GO 

Uniform YOU NEE FORM or OO NEE FORM 
Victor VIK TOR 

Whiskey WISS KEY 

X-ray ECKS RAY 

Yankee YAANK KEY 

Zulu ZOO LOU 


NK KX S<CHMAHVOAZZMATH TOAMMOGNWS 


Pronunciation Emphasis 
1 wohn 2 too 3 thr-ree 4 fo-or 5 fiii’fah 6 sicks 7 sef-van 8 aate 9 niine (niner) 0 zee-ro 


Standard Procedural Words and Phrases 


AFFIRMATIVE: Yes. 


AFFIRM (said with a long *AA* vowel sound as in yay) is the unambiguous way of stating 
YES. 

WILCO is no longer commonly used as in Will Comply. 

Example: “W6LKE will you take over the net at 1400 local time?” W6LKE answers: 
“Affirm” 


Confirmed: Confirmed is used to confirm a question. 


CONFIRM: The request to confirm correct copy of group(s). The affirmative reply to the 
request. 


CONFIRMED: That is correct — confirmed. Example: “Please confirm 1423 Main Street”. 
Answer: “Confirmed” 


NEGATIVE: No. 
OVER End of transmission, invitation to transmit. Substitute GO AHEAD or GO. 


GO AHEAD. Used after requesting fills after interruptions to signal the sending operator to 
continue. Also used as an equivalent to OVER or CONTINUE. Use “GO” if possible. 


OVER: 

Indicates the end of your transmission and signals the receiving station to go ahead. Many 
transmissions by the net control or individual stations are “self-completing”, i.e., the words 
themselves signal the end of the sequence. In such cases the “over” may be omitted. Such 
signals are pointed out throughout the chapter. The “end no more” sequence, for example, is 
sufficient to signal the end of the transmission of the radiogram. On the other hand, a 
station’s traffic list, comment, or question is of uncertain length and is terminated with 
“over”, or sometimes with its call sign. 


The “OVER” may be used between messages or after other transmissions whenever the 
transmitting station wishes to signal or force the other station to go ahead. 


The “OVER” is useful in preventing two stations from transmitting at the same time. It is 
used effectively when the words of the transmission are not themselves a clear indication for 
the other station to “go ahead”. “Doubling” by two stations can result in much wasted time 
and copying errors. See also the note on “GO AHEAD” under MISC. below. 


ROGER/Copy: 

Receiving station acknowledgment of message(s) copied. It is not necessary to repeat 
message number(s) or other parts. 

ROGER, RECEIVED, COPY, or CHECK, are in wide use. For the sake of brevity and 
efficiency CHECK is the preferred method. CHECK, COPY, or ROGER, meaning the 
message(s) were received. Roger, COPY, and CHECK means “received and understood”. It 


does NOT mean “yes”, will comply, or “affirmative”. 


SLASH (/) Symbol (SLASH SYMBOL) is sometimes used to separate characters in groups. 
The "/" may be voiced as, "slash", "stroke", "diagonal", or "slant-bar". Specifically, a 
forward slash leans forward / and is voiced “forward slash”. When voiced as “slash”. It is 
assumed to be a forward slash. A backward slash \ should be voiced “backward slash” and 
written \. 

The SLASH is also used when the word count (check) in the preamble of ARRL messages is 
adjusted. (See the appendix C for Advanced message handling and procedures) 


Additional Procedures: 

SENDING SPEED 

SENDING AT THE PROPER SPEED FOR ACCURATE COPY IS OFTEN A HARD 
SKILL TO LEARN IN TRAFFIC HANDLING! Practice makes perfect. 

Clear sending, using introductory and operational words and expected transmission 
protocols properly, and using proper spacing between groups, are crucial for accuracy. Strive 
for speed, but never sacrifice accuracy for speed. Remember someone is writing down or 
typing your words. 

Know how to set up a message center, in accordance with the FIFO principle (First In- 
First Out) 

In short, do not allow messages to become stuck at the bottom of a pile and make sure that 


all relevant receivers are copied by messages that need to go to more than one destination. 


Coordination with local running groups, boy scouts, church groups, bicycling teams, and 
high school volunteers for adjunctive messenger services. 


Develop a staffing schedule for operators on a 24 hour basis. 


Test, test, and test — practice and drill 


VII -- Glossary and Abbreviations: 
Affirm: Affirmative, Yes, Will comply. Also use “Will Co” or “Will do”. 
ARES: Amateur Radio Emergency Services sponsored by the ARRL 


ARRL: The American Radio Relay League is the national organization for Amateur Radio, 


Back: I am back on frequency and in operation, standing by. 


CERT: Community Emergency Response Team. There are 11 designated areas in El Cerrito 
and 6 in Kensington, for a total of 17 CERT Areas. 
See EC CERT map: http://el-cerrito.org/DocumentCenter/View/3358 


Clear: Finished, Also voice “OUT”. Clear and out signify no further traffic. 
Confirmed: Signifies: “That is correct”. 


Directed Net: The Net Control Station (NCS) is in charge of the operation. For routine or 
priority traffic, voice break. For emergency traffic say: “break break”. The NCS will say: 
“station go ahead”. Then identify yourself and list your traffic. The NCS will then give 
further procedural instructions. For emergency traffic, it is best to say, “EMERGENCY” and 
then the NCS will recognize you. Use “break” for routine traffic and say, “PRIORITY {, for 
priority traffic. 


Duplex: Operation where the transmitted signal is instantaneously retransmitted on another 
frequency. Duplex operation is commonly used in repeater operation as well as in cross-band 
operation. 


Simplex: Direct communications where the transmit and receive frequencies are the same. 


EOC: Abbreviation Emergency Operations Center located across from main El Cerrito FD 
in the Public Safety Building. Each city and county have their own EOCs. 


ERP: Effective Radiated Power. Usually calculated by RF output in watts times the gain of 
the antenna over a theoretical dipole (dBd). EIRP is the effective radiated power using a 
theoretical isopole (dBi), which is theoretically 2.5 dB less efficient than dBd. 

Examples: 5 watts RF output using a dipole antenna would equal 5 Watts ERP. 

Using 5 watts RF output a 3 dBd gain antenna, the ERP would be 10 watts. 


FRS: Family Radio Service limited to .5 watts on channels 8-15, and 2 watts on ch.1 — 7 and 
2 watts on Ch. 16-22. External antennas are not allowed. FRS works well for short distance 
radio communications within buildings and blocks (line of sight) depending upon terrain. 
https://www.fcc.gov/general/family-radio-service-frs 


GMRS: General Mobile Radio Service uses channels from around 462 MHz to 467 MHz. 
The most common use of GMRS channels are for short to medium distance two-way 
communications using hand-held radios similar to walkie-talkies, base stations, and 
repeaters. A small base station is one that has an option of an outside antenna and can 
transmits with no more than 5 watts on channels 1-7, .5 Watts on channels 8-15, and 50 
watts on the rest of the GMRS frequencies ( Ch. 16-22) 
https://www.fcc.gov/general/general-mobile-radio-service-gmrs 


OLD FRS/GMRS Channel nomenclature: Please note that the channel designators for 
GMRS and FRS changed as of September 1, 2017 

For example: channel 7 FRS is the old GMRS channel 15 but the frequency is the same 
462.7125 MHz. This information may be useful to avoid confusion for those who have older 
equipment. In the newer radios channels 1-22 are all shared by both FRS and GMRS. In 
addition, GMRS has 8 additional channels 23-30 which are repeater 5 MHz offsets up from 
channels 15-22. 


GMRS and FRS Dual Service Radios 


Many manufacturers have in the past received approval to market radios that are certified for 
use in both GMRS and FRS. Other manufacturers have received approval of their radios 
under the GMRS rules, but market them as FRS/GMRS radios on the basis that some 
channels are authorized for both services, or a user of the device may communicate with 
stations in the other service. 


Radios marketed as "FRS/GMRS" or "dual-service radios" are available from many 
manufacturers and many retail or discount stores. The manual that comes with the radio, or 
the label placed on it by the manufacturer, should indicate the service the radio is certified 
for. If you cannot determine what service the radio may be used in, contact the manufacturer. 
If you operate a radio under the GMRS rules, you must have a GMRS license. GMRS radios 
generally transmit at higher power levels. In GMRS 5 watts is typical on channels 1-7, 1/2 
watt on ch. 8-15, and 5-50 watts on the other GMRS channels). GMRS only radios may have 
detachable antennas as compared to FRS radios with non-detachable antennas. Hence, 
GMRS will increase the range of your communications considerably. 


For FRS, you are not required to have a license, if you operate a radio that has been 
approved for FRS and restrict operations exclusively to the FRS channels with a maximum 
power of 2 watts of effective radiated power and with an integral antenna Exception: 
Channels 8-15 are restricted to .5 watts) 


Ham: A FCC-licensed amateur radio operator capable of high power and long-distance 
communications. 


ICP: Incident Command Post 


ICS: Incident Command System. Used for interoperability to integrate diverse disaster 
services agencies under a single command (Incident Commander — IC). 


IC: Incident Commander. One who is in command of the Operation. Perhaps it wise to use 
Block Commander, and Area Commander for block and area commanders respectively.. 


KHz: Kilohertz. A frequency abbreviation for one thousand Hertz (cycles per second) 
Nets by Type 


Logistics Net: A net dealing with the procurement, maintenance, and transportation of 
material, facilities, staffing, and scheduling personnel during a disaster. 


Tactical Net—The Tactical Net is the front line net employed during an incident, usually 
used by a single government or disaster services agency to coordinate operations within their 
designated jurisdiction. There may be several tactical nets in operation for a single incident 
depending on the volume of traffic and number of agencies involved. Communications 
include both point to point tactical comms and written traffic handling. If traffic is light 
resource net business such as recruiting and scheduling can be combined and operated as 
joint function. 


Resource Net—For large-scale incidents, a Resource Net is used to recruit operators and 
equipment in support of operations on the Tactical Nets. As an incident requires more 
operators or equipment, the Resource Net evolves as a check-in place for volunteers to 
register and receive assignments. It can also serve as a travel net that keeps track of deployed 
assignees. 


Command Net— As the size of an incident increases and more jurisdictions become 
involved in the incident, a Command Net may become essential. This net allows the incident 
managers to communicate with each other to resolve inter- or intra-agency problems, 
particularly between cities or within larger jurisdictional areas. It is conceivable that this net 
could become cluttered with a high volume of traffic. It may also be necessary to create 
multiple command nets to promote efficiency. For Karo-Echo amateur radio field operations 
the command net will be the preferred private channel for the Emergency Coordinator (EC), 
his/her assistants (AECs), the Net Control Stations, and related staff to plan strategy and 
staffing. 


Open and Directed (Closed) Nets— A net may operate as an open or “free form” net, or as 
a directed net where a net control station (NCS) is used to control the flow of transmissions 
on the channel. Typically, when the amount of traffic is low or sporadic, a net control isn’t 
required and an open net is used. Stations merely listen before they transmit. When a net is 
declared a “directed” net, then all transmissions must be directed by the NCS. 


Note: All KARO-ECHO members should train in both directed net procedures and in acting 
as a NCS in a directed Net. 


MHz: Abbreviation for Megahertz a frequency measurement equal to one million Hertz 
(cycles per second). 


NCS: Net Control Station 


Offset: Used by repeaters to demarcate the transmit offset frequency which is either up or 
down from the receive frequency. Generally the offsets for 2m operation are + or - 600 Hz. 
For UHF and GMRS (70cm) the offset is generally + 5 MHz. 


OES: Office of Emergency Services often located at the State and county EOCs 
OVER: Go ahead or simply voice, “go” 


PL Tone: Acronym for Private Line (usually CTSS or DCS). These are sub-audible tones 
sent on transmit used to access/activate repeaters or switches. 


Precedences: 
ARRL Message Precedences 


EMERGENCY — Any message having life and death urgency to any person or group of 
persons, that is transmitted by Amateur Radio in the absence of regular commercial 
facilities. This includes official messages of welfare agencies during emergencies requesting 
supplies, materials or instructions vital to relief efforts for the stricken populace in 
emergency areas. On CW and digital modes, this designation will always be spelled out. 
When in doubt, do not use this designation. 

PRIORITY — Abbreviated as P on CW and digital modes. This classification is for 
important messages having a specific time limit, official messages not covered in the 
emergency category, press dispatches and emergency-related traffic not of the utmost 
urgency. 

WELFARE — Abbreviated as W on CW and digital modes. This classification refers to an 
inquiry about the health and welfare of an individual in the disaster area, or to an advisory 
from the disaster area that indicates all is well. Welfare traffic is handled only after all 
Emergency and Priority traffic is cleared. The American Red Cross equivalent to an 
incoming Welfare message is DWI (Disaster Welfare Inquiry). 

ROUTINE— Abbreviated as R on CW and digital modes. Most traffic in normal times will 
bear this designation. In disaster situations, traffic labeled Routine should be handled last, or 
not at all when circuits are busy with higher-precedence traffic. 


RACES: Radio Amateur Civil Emergency Service sponsored by the FCC but now 
superseded by the Auxilliary Communications Service (ACS). In California, State ACS is 
the Radio Amateur Civil Emergency Service (RACES) unit for the State of California, which 
encourages participation and cooperation with (and between) other Emergency 
Communications (EMCOMM) units statewide, including (but not limited to) City and 
County RACES units, the Amateur Radio Emergency Service (ARES), The Military 
Auxiliary Radio System (MARS) and the American Red Cross (ARC). 


Roger: Message received. Or say, “check”, “understood” , or “copy” 
y py 


SAR: Search and Rescue 


Triage areas: Locations used to evaluate medial casualties and/or to perform temporary 
emergency medical treatment if required. 


PAGE BREAK 


This is a reproduction of SECTION VIII -- *ADVANCED* DETAILS ON EFFICIENT 
MESSAGE HANDLING PROCEDURES from the KaroEcho Field Resources 
Guidebook 


Formal Written Message Handling 

Not all traffic on disaster nets need to be written. For example, checking into or out of a net, 
establishing radio contact, notifications to change frequencies, radio checks, and many other 
communications are not required to be written or even logged. Often it is most efficient 
when shadowing a disaster official to establish contact with her/his correspondent and give 
him/her the microphone to transact directly. 


There are two standard written formal message handling formats commonly in use. 


1. The ICS form 213. This form lends itself to in-house memo type communication. 

2. The American Radio Relay League (ARRL)/ARES message (radiogram) format. This 
form lends itself to radio field communications operation and is used in KARO-ECHO as 
well as in ARES. 


The FEMA Incident Command Structure (ICS) uses the standard ICS 213 format. Formal 
written communications to or from the EOC (Emergency Operations Center) and/or the 
Incident Command Centers (ICC) should us ICS 213 format. 

If a message is going outside of the disaster area via an amateur radio network, use the 
ARRL format. These formats will be detailed in subsequent appendices. 


Getting Fills: WA (word after), WB (word before), AB (All Before), AA (All After), 
CFM (confirm), BN (all between) 

Often it is necessary to fill in a missing letter, word, or phrase. For efficiency’s sake, please 
use the following introductory words (also called prowords). The major FILL prowords are 
Word After, Word Before, All After, All Before, All Between, Confirm/Confirmed. 

Say, “word after xxxx” to request the sending station to resend the word after xxxx. 

Say, “word before xxxx” in order to request the sending station to resend the word before 


XXXX. 

Say, “all after xxxx” to request the sending station to resend all words after xxxx. 

Say, “all before xxxx” to request the sending station to resend all words before xxxx. 

Say, “all between xxxx and yyyyy” to request the sending station to resend all the words 
between xxxx and yyyyy. Transmitting station will repeat “xxxx” followed by the filled in 
words and end with “yyyy”. 


When asking for a confirmation say, “please confirm xyz abc” in order to confirm unusual or 
unclear texts, numbers, or words, example “xyz abc”. If correct, the sender will say; 
“confirmed”. If incorrect, the sender will repeat the word immediately before or after the 
requested confirmation and then follow with the correct spelling or word. 

Example: “Please confirm figures 2987 Arlington”. Answer; “Confirmed”. Example: “Please 
confirm 2187 Arlington”. Answer “Negative, figures 2987 Arlington” 


MORE ON PRO-WORDS, OPERATIONAL WORDS, or so-called INTRODUCTORY 
WORDS 

These words are spoken to begin or end the message, indicate information for the receiving 
operator within the message, or to separate parts of the message. They are not written down 
in the message itself or counted as part of the word count (the check). They are merely 
clarifying operating aids that are usually spoken in a different tone of voice to distinguish 
them from written parts of the message also called INTRODUCTIONS that precede written 
words, numerals, or mixed groups, or other sections of text. 


INTRODUCTORY WORDS FOR GROUPS 

Introductory words (also known as prowords) are spoken to alert the receiving operator to a 
special type of group to follow such as initial(s), figure(s), mixed group(s), amateur call 
sign, I spell, I say again (used for unusual, unexpected, or difficult words or groupings.) 


The introducer (proword) implies that the group is going to be sent one character at a time, 
letters phonetically if present. The proword avoids having to try to accurately pronounce 
such groups and then use “I spell” to spell them phonetically. They are used ahead of single 
groups. 


INTRODUCING MULTIPLE TEXT GROUPS: Only one proword is used per group. The 
prowords (introductory words) are voiced by the sender, but not written down by the 
receiver. They are usually spoken in a different tone of voice. 


Voice the introductory word(s) ahead of the message group. Voice the group as individual 
letters, figures, or punctuation as indicated; then go on to the next group. 

ALWAYS voice the letters in introduced groups with PHONETICS unless indicated 
otherwise in this manual. Do not use multiple introducers within a single group is the general 
rule. 


The exception is a special case when repeating as when voicing “I say again”. For example, 


normally, in using “I say again” simply repeat the last correctly sent word or phrase. 
However, if it was originally sent phonetically, and you need to repeat it to correct it, only 
then, spell it again phonetically. Example: “I say again (pause) I spell, Sierra Mike Yankee 
Tango Hotel Echo” (written as Smythe). 


Examples will follow. 


General RULES FOR VOICING MESSAGES: Following are the guidelines for voicing 
parts of the message during transmission. 


SPELLING, PHONETIC or LETTER When voicing a group try to understand the 
perception of the group by the receiving operator. Although context sometimes helps in 
group perception, surprises in formatting often make it safer to treat each group individually 
when making the decision to spell. When there is any chance of misunderstanding or 
ambiguity you may spell the group. Voice the group, use the operational prowords “I spell” 
immediately, then spell the group with phonetics. When done go on to the next group. Spell 
only one group at a time using the operational words “I spell’’. Use only standard phonetics. 
Over-use of phonetics is controversial, but the objective in traffic handling is absolute 
accuracy in copy. Based on errors measured in the traffic system, the following guidelines 
target the most frequent and critical errors. 


ALWAYS SPELL THE FOLLOWING GROUPS USING PHONETICS: (unless 
unambiguous/common spelling can be assumed) 


1) Last names of addressee in address. 2) Proper names in text if unusual; 3) Initials; 4) Last 
names in signature unless unambiguous; 5) Unusual or difficult spellings 6) Mixed groups 
(consisting of letters and numerals) 7) Last names in Op Notes (see special appendix C for 
special handling instructions) 


Example: “JOHN SMYTHE, I SPELL SIERRA MIKE YANKEE TANGO HOTEL ECHO, 
SMYTHE”, written out as John SMYTHE. Example: “Initials, Juliet Romeo”, written out 
as, JR. 


REPEATING difficult, unusual, or unexpected words or groups twice: Say the word or 
group as intended, but then voice, "I say again", repeat the word(s), and then continue. It is 
wise to limit repeats for clarity to one group at a time to avoid confusion. In marginal radio 
conditions, however, repeating phrases or whole lines of a message can increase the chance 
for correct copy. When voicing “I say again” the operator has a choice depending on 
conditions to spell with or without phonetics. Using phonetics is most accurate, but most 
time-consuming. It is best to simply repeat the word or phrase as it was originally sent, by 
using “I say again”. 


If you need to use phonetics, instead use the introductory term, “I spell” instead of using “I 
say again”. Attempt to avoid repeating words if possible. 


Example: “WHISKER, I spell, (pause) WHISKEY HOTEL INDIA SIERRA KILO ECHO 
ROMEO”. Example: “I spell, Mike Alpha India November Echo”. 

The proword “I spell’, signals that what immediately follows will be phonetically spelled 
out using the International Telecommunications Union, (ITU) radio phonetic alphabet 
also known as the NATO Phonetic Alphabet and the ICAO Phonetic Alphabet. 


Hint: When using “I say again” repeat the word or phrase the exact same way it was sent the 
first time. If it was sent originally with phonetics then repeat it with phonetics. If it was sent 
without phonetics, then repeat it without phonetics. The proword phrase, “I say again’, is 
synonymous with “I repeat”. Use sparingly when emphasizing unusual unexpected, or 
difficult phrases and words. 


Also use “I SAY AGAIN”, (use as above) To CORRECT AN ERROR. If you made an 
error in transmission, use “I SAY AGAIN” "I say again", go back to last group word that was 
sent correctly, and repeat it followed by the correction, followed with the last word received 
correctly, or group that was received correctly. 


If the sending station made an error while transmitting he/she says, “I say again” and goes 
back to the last word or group that was sent correctly, resends it correctly, and ends with the 
last word or group that was originally sent correctly. In this case, phonetic spelling is NOT 
necessary depending on the situation. Example: “please send ---- splints to triage area” is 
corrected by voicing; “Error, I say again, please send bandages and splints to triage area” 


FIGURK(s) or NUMERAL(s) are two prowords equal to the same thing 

Use “figures” as the proword used to introduce a group of one or more numbers. Similarly 
the proword, NUMERAL(S) is used identically in place of “FIGURE(S)”. Some 
stakeholders use "Figures" and others "Numerals" to alert the receiving station that numbers 
will immediately follow. 

Say “figures (or numerals)”, then voice the numbers one digit at a time (pause after each 
group of numbers). Then go on to the next word or group. 

Examples: numeral 2, is voiced as "figure TWO"; 62 is voiced as "figures SIX TWO". They 
are counted as one word. Saying “figure TWO” means the numeral “2”. Saying “TWO” and 
spelling it out phonetically, unmistakably implies the spelled-out word and it is written out 
as TWO. Voicing “figures SIX TWO” indicates the single group “62” written out as 62 and 
counted as one word. Saying “figure SIX... figure “TWO” results in copy of “6” and “2” as 
two separate numbers and counted as two separate words. Voicing, “SIXTY TWO” without 
the proword, figures, implies writing out long hand as “sixty two”. These are then counted as 
two separate words (sixty and two) spelled out exactly as shown. Warning never voice "sixty 
two" for a number group written as "62". If sixty two is written out in the message, the 
sending station voices: "I spell” sierra india xray tango yankee, I spell) tango whiskey 
oscar" end of letter group. 


Saying, “Figures Six Two Three Figures One seven three” is written out as 623 173 and 
counted as two separate words or groups 1 group = 1 word in the word count/check) when 


checking the word count. Here, “figures” alerts the receiving station that a number group 
follows, while the second voiced figures represents a second number group that follows. 
Avoid the use of “figures SEVENTEEN” in place of “figures ONE SEVEN”. Use “figures 
One Seven” for 17; or “figures FIVE TWO” for 52 (not fifty two), etc. Figures are numerals, 
not letter groups. 


Definitely avoid the “teens” (fifteen, sixteen, thirteen, etc.) and the “y’’s (fifty, ninety, eighty, 
etc.) can cause errors under difficult receiving conditions. Operators should expect a single 
numeral or group of numerals following the proword, “figures”. However, if the originator 
spells out seventeen in the original message, then send it as originated; e.,g. “I spell, sierra 
echo victor echo november tango echo echo november”. 


This applies to the non-introduced figures in the Preamble and other non-introduced 
numerals and numeral groups as well. “SEVENTEEN” is not the correct pronunciation for 
any of the single numerals or numeral groups; rather in that case say, “figures 1 7”. 
Example: the time date can be sent, “time figures 1930”. Always try to use numerals 0-9 
exclusively unless the numbers are written out in the text. 


Voicing “figures” where the message number, word count, time, date address and telephone 
numbers, and zip codes are anticipated can be treated as already introduced unless there are 
exceptional circumstances (see below). No proword, (“figures”) are needed when such 
numerals are customarily anticipated. Example: On the line normally used for time and date 
simply voice: “zero eight one five June one two” Written out as 0815 June 12 or more 
simply sent as 0 8 1 5 June 1 2. If the time is in UTC, the convention is to add a Z at the end 
to indicate ZULU time; which means UTC Example, written out as: “0815z June 12”. In 
local disaster traffic, the time is assumed to be local and the year is not necessary. 


TELEPHONE FIGURES 

Optionally voice “telephone figures” to introduce the telephone numbers in an address or 
signature when no zip code is present (thus forcing the receiving station to skip the zip and 
go directly to the telephone number line). 

Example: EL CERRITO CALIFORNIA (no zip) 510 555 5555, voiced as “EL CERRITO 
CALIFORNIA telephone figures FIVE ONE ZERO (pause) FIVE FIVE FIVE (pause) FIVE 
FIVE FIVE FIVE. Note the words, “telephone figures”, are voiced, but not written down. 
When the zipcode is present, the telephone numerals are anticipated to follow, and thus there 
is no need to voice “telephone figures” as a proword. In that case, simply follow the zipcode 
by voicing “FIVE ONE ZERO (pause) FIVE FIVE FIVE (pause) FIVE FIVE FIVE FIVE if 
one is sending to an experienced operator. 

Example: “El Cerrito California nine four five three zero “FIVE ONE ZERO (pause) FIVE 
FIVE FIVE (pause) FIVE FIVE FIVE FIVE written out as, “El Cerrito CA 94530 510 555 
5555 


INITIAL 
Used to introduce a single letter initial. Phonetic pronunciation is mandatory, as in the 


single initial in a proper name. Example: John R Smith: "JOHN (pause) “initial ROMEO 
pause) SMITH". Note the proword “initial” is always followed using phonetics, just as “I 
Spell” is always followed with phonetics. 

Similarly, "A", or any other single letter, as a group in the text or name initial are treated 
the same. Examples “initial ALPHA” is written as A. The pronoun “I” is voiced, “initial 
INDIA” and written as I. 


INITIALS (LETTER GROUP); Used for abbreviations, acronyms, initials, etc. 

Treated and sent as a word group for a single letter. Some ops the proword, “LETTER 
GROUP” or proword “INITIALS” interchangeably for two or more letters/initials. as in an 
abbreviation, unpronounceable group, etc. Phonetics are mandatory; as in: 

AM is voiced as “initials ALPHA MIKE". FM voiced as “initials FOXTROT MIKE”, ICS is 
voiced as “initials India Charlie Sierra”, NTS voiced as “initials NOVEMBER TANGO 
SIERRA”, THURS voiced as “initials TANGO HOTEL UNIFORM ROMEO SIERRA” 
This is an unnecessary proword, but you may come across it often. It is superfluous because 
the sending station could just as well voice, “I spell”, alerting the receiving station that 
phonetically spelled out letters follow. 


INTRODUCING MULTIPLE TEXT GROUPS 

Only one introducer is used per group. The proword is not written. They are usually spoken 
in a different tone of voice. Do not use multiple introducers within a single group. 

Say the introductory word(s) ahead of the group, voice the group as individual characters 
(letters, numerals, or punctuations) as indicated, then go on to the next group remembering 
that all letters and punctuation are spelled out phonetically. 


ALWAYS voice the letters in introduced groups with PHONETICS unless indicated 
otherwise below. For example, the proword, “I Spell” assumes that phonetic spelling 
follows. Example: "I Spell, Juliet Oscar November”. Written out as JON 


MIXED GROUP 

A proword used to introduce a group consisting of a mix of 2 or more of the 3 types of 
characters (letters, numbers, and/or punctuation) permitted in a group. Examples: R2, A3J, 
A/X, MS/4, W4XYZ/3, etc. Voiced respectively, “Mixed group Romeo two”, “mixed group 
alpha three Juliet”, mixed group Alpha slash Xray”, “mixed group Mike Sierra slash four”, 
“mixed group Whiskey four xray yankee zulu slash three”. Note a forward slash is assumed. 
If a backward slash \ is meant voice “backward slash”. Voice “Decimal” for period or dot, 
voice comma for “,”, and the like. In summary, the proword, Mixed Group” prepares the 
receiving operator to expect phonetically spelled letters, punctuation, and/or numerals. If 
needed to avoid ambiguity, one may close the mixed group by voicing “end of mixed 
group”. 

PLEASE NOTE THAT ALL LETTERS IN MIXED GROUPS ARE AUTOMATICALLY 
SPELLED OUT PHONETICALLY. 


SLASH (/) Symbol (SLASH SYMBOL) is sometimes used to separate characters in groups.. 


The "/" may be voiced as, "slash", "stroke", "diagonal", or "slant-bar". The SLASH is also 
used when the word count (check) in the preamble of ARRL messages is adjusted. (see the 
appendix C for Advanced message handling and procedures) 

The "/" may be voiced as "slash", "stroke", "diagonal", or "slant-bar" (“Forward slash” is not 
necessary and should be avoided.). Voicing “Backward slash’, is used only for a backward 
slash. 


MIXED GROUP BEGINNING WITH FIGURE(s) 

This paragraph is somewhat redundant, but distinguishes between mixed groups that start 
with figures as opposed to previously mixed groups that begin with letters. Used to introduce 
a mixed group as above when the first character is a numeral, as in: 2A: voiced as: “mixed 
group figure TWO ALPHA". 2/A is voiced as “mixed group figure TWO SLASH ALPHA 
With two or more numbers beginning the group: 24/B is similarly voiced as “mixed group 
figures TWO FOUR SLASH BRAVO”. 


Here, we can question the usage of the proword, “figures” after “mixed group”. Although 
some ops believe that is helpful, avoid it as superfluous. To simplify, if you have a mixed 
group to send simply say, “mixed group” and phonetic spelling will be assumed for the 
letters and punctuation; while all numbers that are voiced will be assumed to be numerals. 
When finished with the mixed group and another mixed group follows, proceed to voice 
again, “mixed group” and proceed as above. Only when the end of the mixed group is 
followed by a duplicitous character that is also used in the ITU phonetic alphabet, is it 
necessary to say. “End of mixed group”. As an example a person’s name, Mike, might follow 
a mixed group. The receiver will not know that “Mike” is not part of the mixed group and to 
be written as the letter “M” unless they are told the endpoint of the mixed group. Alternately, 
before Mike is sent, send it phonetically voiced “I Spell Mike India Kilo Echo”. 


In days of old, R was used in place of the decimal. 146.67 MHz was voiced as “mixed group 
figures ONE FOUR SIX ROMEO SIX SEVEN letter group Mike Hotel Zulu”. Please note 
that "R" has conventionally been voiced in place of a decimal point within mixed figure 
groups; however in today’s modern usage, where modern radio operators are not seasoned, it 
is much better to use the proword, “decimal”. Example: "mixed group figures ONE FOUR 
SIX Decimal SIX SEVEN letter group Mike Hotel Zulu” This note is added for those who 
may receive a message in what is in the archaic form of using R voiced ROMEO) in place of 
a decimal. 


Notice above that MHz was sent with the proword “letter group”. Is that superfluous? What 
if the sender sent, “I spell, Mike Hotel Zulu” The result is the same. 


AMATEUR CALLSIGN 

Used to introduce an amateur call sign in the Address, Text, or Signature (but not in the 
Preamble). Phonetics are mandatory for the letters. Example: KOOO: voiced as "amateur call 
KILO OSCAR ZERO OSCAR", or it could just as well be voiced simply as “mixed group 
kilo oscar zero oscar”. 


Note that call sign groups with slashes appending other information are introduced and 
voiced as a mixed group and spelled phonetically. Example: W6LKE/MM is voiced “mixed 
group, WHISKEY SIX LIMA KILO ECHO SLASH MIKE MIKE (pause) 


SUMMARY 
MANDATORY USE OF PHONETICS AND SPELLING 


INTRODUCED GROUPS (I spell, letter groups, mixed groups, initials, figures, and ham 
callsigns are all examples of introductory words (prowords). 

All characters in introduced groups are voiced one character and/or numeral at a time All 
letters in introduced groups are voiced with phonetics: Initial, Initials (letter groups 
consisting of two or more letters forming the group). The only exception is the proword, I 
say again, which is the standard pro-phrase for “I repeat”. “I say again is also used to correct 
a previously sent error. It is normally NOT sent phonetically. Only if the error was sent 
phonetically, then use “I say again” followed by the correct word or spelling sent 
phonetically. 


The initial "X" has conventionally been used as a pause — a placeholder for a period or other 
separators such as commas, colons, semi-colons, dash, etc, voiced as “ X-RAY”. XRAY is 
written as an X and counted as one word. 


Voice, “QUERY” in place of an exclamation mark. Query is counted as one word; but can be 
written as a question mark. 


SPELL THE FOLLOWING TYPE GROUPS (USING PHONETICS) by voicing, “I 
Spell’ 
(In Preamble): 
e City of origin, unless very common and understood; 
(In Address, Signature, and/or Operator note): 

e First and last names, unless unique and understood without ambiguity; 

° Street names, unless very common and understood; 

e City name, unless very common and understood; 

(In Text) 

e Unusual or difficult words; and plurals (as needed to emphasize the “s”); 

° Words with numerous or ambiguous spellings (to, too, two, for, four); 

e Words that might appear out of context; 

e  Spelled-out numbers (Note that the use of the proword, “figures” denotes that 
numerals will follow. These are written as numbers. However spelled-out numbers 
are voiced, “SIX, I spell Sierra India Xray...” (“eighth” and “eight” are also 
candidates for spelling out, and so are fifteen, sixteen, etc. It is best practice is to 
avoid spelling out number groups. Instead say “figures one five” instead of fifteen. 
Say “figure 5 0 (zero) instead of fifty, etc., if appropriate. 

(In Signature and Op Notes): 


e First names and address names in signature, unless unique or very common and 
understood. 

e WHEN THERE IS ANY DOUBT ABOUT CORRECT COPY, SPELL IT OUT 
PHONETICALLY! 


The use of the introductory words (prowords) completes the “tool kit” for voicing any type 
of group encountered in the message. All groups are either plain text words to transmit, and 
perhaps be spelled using “I spell”, and these eligible groups to be introduced. 


ELIMINATE EXTRANEOUS WORDS 


Prowords, Introductory Words, and Operational words (prosigns) are set aside for special 
purposes and are recognized by experienced traffic handlers. Avoid unnecessary or 
superfluous words which may cause confusion. Eliminate words such as "today's date", 
"BACK STOP, that's two words", “GOLD as in sunset", and similar descriptors. Avoid 
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voicing any extraneous words like, "city of origin", “to”, “going to”, "street address", "break 
for text", “break it for the signature”, "signature", etc. unless the receiving operator is just 
learning. Assume that the receiving operator is experienced and efficient, as band use 
efficiency is important in emergency situations. 

In other words, the proper use of pauses, prowords, operational words and rules for voicing 
each individual group of the properly formatted message is sufficient and expected practice 
for proper perception and copy by the receiving operator. The object is to have the receiving 
operator copy the message exactly as it is written on the sending copy. Avoid surprises. Treat 
the unusual by spelling it out phonetically with the proword “I Spell”; or repeat it twice with 
prowords, “I say again” (for clarity). 


Extraordinary Prowords 


EMAIL, PACKET, and INTERNET ADDRESSES The normal voicing of such addresses 
is to treat all the groups formatted in the address as individual groups using the previously 
described introducers and phonetics as required. 

These addresses may be introduced/voiced with the prowords “email address”, “packet 
address” and “internet address” when it is desired to avoid having to introduce every group 
within the address. See the voicing rules for examples. In this case, these words are used as 
introducers. 


For email addresses send or say “AT” for the “@” sign. Send or say “Decimal” for the 
“dot” sign or period. Example: Maxim@ARRL.NET is voiced, “Mike Alpha Xray India 
Mike at Alpha Romeo Romeo Lima decimal net”. 


URLs and File Names: Forward slash / is voiced “forward slash”. Backward slash \ is 
voiced “Backward Slash”. Where forward or backward are not germane, simply voice slash 
or slash-bar. 


Packet and internet addresses may appear complex; but if one follows the above rules, the 
message will get through accurately. 


Passwords and serial numbers may need to be differentiated by lower and/or upper cases. 
When you hear “lowercase” or “uppercase” it is to be applied to the immediately following 
letter. If another uppercase letter is to follow immediately use the proword “uppercase” 
again. 


The prowords uppercase or lowercase only apply to the immediately following case sensitive 
letter. If uppercase or lowercase is not voiced for the next letter, then it is assumed to be not 
case sensitive. 


Introductory words (prowords) are used for all eligible groups in the message except where 
there are special relaxed rules for the Preamble and Telephone numbers in the Address and 
Signature where the experienced operator expects the types of groups to be sent. 

The above relates to accuracy and speed proceeding in order from the easiest routine 
encounters to the more difficult occurrences. 


Whew! You are now ready to accurately handle all and any kind of formal written traffic. 
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